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Worker  tending  machine  in  a 
Chinese  knitting  mill. 


China  May  Soon 
Become  a $1- Billion 
U.S.  Farm  Market 

While  debate  continues  over  China’s  potential  as  a 
market  for  industrial  products,  solid  results  already 
are  being  recorded  in  U.S.  farm  sales  there.  So  far 
this  year,  the  United  States  has  sold  more  than 
$500  million  worth  of  agricultural  products  to  China, 
and  that  total  could  rise  to  $1  billion  before  year’s 
end.  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the  Chinese 
farm  market.  The  second,  on  doing  business 
with  China,  will  appear  in  the  March  19  issue. 


Will  China  be  the  next 
country  to  become  a 
$1  -billion  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products? 

That  question  would 
have  been  absurd  3 years 
ago,  when  U.S.  agricultural 
sales  to  China  had  all  but 
ceased.  During  calendar 
1979,  however,  U.S.  farm 
exports  to  China  appear 
likely  to  hit  at  least  $800 
million,  and  the  final  total 
could  reach  $1  billion. 

Given  China’s  history  as 
an  erratic  market  for  farm 
products,  caution  is  in  or- 
der regarding  its  import  po- 
tential, especially  since 
Chinese  crop  production 
appears  to  be  recovering 
from  the  drought-induced 
setbacks  of  1977  and  1978. 

Additionally,  the  country 
has  been  the  target  of  ag- 
gressive sales  efforts  by 
other  countries.  These  com- 
petitors include  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Argentina — 
with  their  strong  and  long- 
standing positions  in  the 
Chinese  grain  market — and 
the  European  Community — 
with  its  surplus  of  wheat  for 
sale  at  subsidized  prices. 

On  the  other  hand, 
China’s  role  must  now  be 
viewed  in  a new  light 
that  reflects  the  dramatic 


By  Beverly  Horsley,  Associate 
Editor,  Foreign  Agriculture. 


changes  made  recently 
both  in  Chinese-U.S.  rela- 
tions and  China’s  economic 
priorities. 

President  Carter’s  De- 
cember 15, 1978,  announce- 
ment that  the  two  countries 
would  re-establish  diplo- 
matic relations  heralded  a 
new  era  of  cooperation,  un- 
derlined most  dramatically 
by  the  recent  visit  of 
China’s  Vice  Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping  (Teng  Hsiao-ping) 
to  the  United  States.  (While 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Vice 
Premier  Deng  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  signed  an 
Agreement  on  Cooperation 
in  Science  and  Technology, 
with  an  accompanying  let- 
ter regarding  agricultural 
cooperation.) 

These  new  ties  will  be 
further  cemented  as  the 
normalization  process  con- 
tinues and  some  of  the 
lingering  obstacles  to  trade 
are  overcome.  And  they 
should  enhance  U.S.  chanc- 
es of  becoming  a large  and 
regular  supplier  of  Chinese 
agricultural  imports. 

Currently,  China  is  not 
eligible  for  Export-Import 
Bank  credit,  nor  does  it 
receive  Most-Favored-Na- 
tion treatment  on  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 
Other  problems  such  as 
commercial  representation 
and  patent  protection  also 


must  be  resolved  before 
trade  normalization  is  com- 
plete. 

As  a precursor  to  negoti- 
ating a trade  agreement 
that  would  take  up  these 
issues,  outstanding  finan- 
cial claims  by  both  the 
United  States  and  China 
must  be  settled. 

Progress  toward  this  end 
is  being  made,  however. 
During  his  recent  visit  to 
China,  U.S.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal  negotiated  a package 
whereby  China  will  pay 
about  $80.5  million  to  settle 
U.S.  claims  of  $196.8  mil- 
lion. In  turn,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  October  1, 
1979,  will  unblock  $80.5 
million  of  Chinese  assets 
frozen  during  the  Korean 
War. 

While  in  China,  Blumen- 
thal  also  announced  that  he 
expected  a trade  agree- 
ment would  be  drawn  up  in 
the  next  few  months. 

China  already  is  eligible 
for  credit  under  USDA’s 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Export  Credit  Sales 
Program  (CCC  credit  or 
GSM-5)  to  finance  imports 
of  certain  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts on  credit  terms  from  6 
months  to  3 years.  This 
eligibility  is  provided  for  in 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act 
of  1978. 

The  Chinese,  however, 
have  not  requested  CCC 
credit  assistance.  And  as 
yet  there  are  no  provisions 
in  the  U.S.  budget  for  CCC 
credit  to  the  Chinese. 

The  other  component  of 
China’s  new  look  is  its  de- 
cision to  push  toward  be- 
coming a major  economic 
power.  Not  only  is  the 
country  seeking  industrial 
expansion,  but  it  also  ap- 
pears determined  to  mod- 
ernize agriculture.  This  will 
require  building  up  infra- 
structure— reportedly  still 
so  limited  that  China  can 
import  grains  more  easily 
for  cities  in  the  north  than 
it  can  ship  grain  from  one 


part  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

Obviously,  if  it  is  to 
achieve  rapid  economic 
modernization,  China  must 
import  the  needed  technol- 
ogy, plants,  equipment,  and 
other  products. 

Intheagricultural  area,  the 
Chinese  already  have  come 
up  with  an  extensive  shop- 
ping list  of  agribusiness 
products  and  equipment 
they  want  to  import.  Agri- 
cultural trade  also  will  grow 
as  changing  emphasis  pro- 
vides a shot  in  the  arm  for 
imports  of  feedgrains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Up  until  now,  China 
has  been  a significant — al- 
though widely  fluctuating — 
importer  of  agricultural 
products.  But  this  trade  has 
never  come  close  to  the 
potential  indicated  by  Chi- 
na’s immense  population  of 
between  900  million  and  1 
billion  people. 

By  stressing  agricultural 
self-sufficiency — and  a bal- 
anced account  versus  long- 
term credit — China  man- 
aged to  keep  agricultural 
imports  near  the  lowest 
possible  levels. 

Export  earnings  from 
rice,  silk,  certain  animal 
products,  soybeans  (up  un- 
til the  mid-1970’s),  and  a 
host  of  other  products  off- 
set outlays  for  imports  of 
grains,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
other  necessities.  Agricul- 
tural products  during  1971- 
76  thus  accounted  for  only 
25  percent  of  the  country’s 
total  imports  while  making 
up  almost  50  percent  of  its 
exports. 

As  long  as  crop  produc- 
tion continued  to  reach 
new  records  each  year — 
which  it  did  rather  consist- 
ently prior  to  1977 — such  a 
policy  worked.  But  in 
years  such  as  1977 — when 
drought  reduced  food  grain 
and  oilseed  crops — the 
country  had  to  import 
large  quantities  of  grain  to 
feed  a population  that 
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Clockwise  from  far  left: 

A Chinese  worker  in  a cotton 
yarn  mill  near  Shanghai; 
vegetable  fields  in  South 
China;  and  an  agricultural 
delegation  from  the  United 
States  inspecting  a hog 
production  unit  on  commune  in 
Northeast  China.  The  Chinese 
are  stepping  up  grain  feeding 
of  hogs  as  part  of  their 
program  to  modernize 
agriculture. 


still  may  be  expanding  by 
about  15  million  people 
each  year. 

Problems  of  distribution 
and  procurement  accentu- 
ated this  dependence  on 
imports. 

Thus,  by  1977,  the  limita- 
tions of  China’s  economic 
policies  were  becoming 
apparent. 

The  country  certainly  had 
come  a long  way  since  the 
“Great  Leap  Forward’’  of 
1958,  with  its  ensuing  po- 
litical upheavals  and  agri- 
cultural dislocations.  By  in- 
genious use  of  manual  la- 
bor, multiple  cropping,  wa- 
ter conservancy,  and  cer- 
tain— albeit  limited — inputs 
such  as  organic  fertilizer, 
it  had  achieved  successive 
production  gains:  By  1978, 
Chinese  foodgrain  produc- 
tion had  risen  some  43  per- 
cent above  that  in  1958  and 
had  nearly  doubled  the  low 


level  of  1960. 

However,  chances  for 
further  rapid  expansion  in 
agriculture  appeared  like- 
ly to  diminish  without  some 
infusion  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Additional  land 
available  for  cultivation 
was  becoming  scarce, 
while  expansion  in  yields 
began  to  hinge  on  in- 
creased use  of  inputs,  such 
as  chemical  fertilizer,  im- 
proved seed,  and  irrigation. 

Related  to  this  was  Chi- 
nese interest  in  further  im- 
proving the  national  diet, 
which  like  that  of  many 
other  developing  countries 
is  still  low  in  calories  and 
animal  protein. 

Estimates  by  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO)  indicate  that 
average  caloric  intake  in 
China  during  1974-78  was 
at  the  minimum  recom- 
mended level  of  2,250  per 


capita.  This  is  better  than 
in  most  developing  coun- 
tries but  far  below  the  av- 
erage of  3,340  calories  for 
people  in  developed  na- 
tions. 

Distribution  of  food  also 
appears  to  be  better  in 
China  than  in  most  devel- 
oping countries,  with  mal- 
nutrition virtually  nonexist- 
ent. 

However,  grains  still  pro- 
vide close  to  80  percent  of 
the  average  caloric  intake. 
Fish  and  poultry  meat  are 
said  to  be  in  chronic  short 
supply.  Eggs  are  rationed. 
Beef  is  scarce.  And  hogs 
traditionally  have  been  val- 
ued as  much  for  their  ma- 
nure production  as  for  their 
meat. 

These  shortages  have 
been  perpetuated  by  the 
rudimentary  nature  of  live- 
stock production  in  China. 
Heretofore,  livestock  has 


been  raised  primarily  as  a 
sideline  to  regular  commu- 
nal activities  and  fed  large- 
ly sweetpotatoes,  vines, 
vegetable  and  grain  wastes 
or  other  readily  available 
feedstuff.  Grain  feeding  of 
poultry  and  hogs  apparent- 
ly has  been  undertaken  on 
some  communes,  but  so  far 
to  a limited  extent. 

Grain  Imports  Expanding 

If  it  is  to  alleviate  these 
protein  shortages,  China 
must  import  more  grain  and 
protein  feeds  to  support 
expansion  of  its  livestock 
industry.  Indications  are 
that  it  already  has  moved  in 
this  direction,  as  witnessed 
by  the  recent  growth  in  im- 
ports of  feedgrains. 

For  instance: 

• U.S.  corn  shipments  to 
China  began  in  late  Oc- 
tober 1978  and  by  the 
year’s  end  had  reached 
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USD  A /Cooperator  Team 
Heads  for  China 


Officials  from  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  seven  private 
groups  that  cooperate  with 
USDA  in  foreign  market  de- 
velopment are  en  route  to 
China  to  explore  ways  of  in- 
creasing agricultural  trade. 

Their  March  15-26  visit  is 
expected  to  set  the  stage 
for  technical  seminars, 
demonstrations,  and  other 
such  programs  that  helped 
develop  U.S.  farm  markets 
elsewhere. 

The  team  is  headed  by 
Dale  E.  Hathaway,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commod- 
ity Programs.  Other  team 
members  include  Thomas 
R.  Hughes,  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  (FAS),  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  follow- 
ing cooperator  groups:  The 
U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council 
(USFGC),  National  Render- 
ers’  Association  (NRA), 
American  Soybean  Associ- 
ation (ASA),  Western  Wheat 
Associates  (WWA),  the 
American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation (ASTA),  livestock 
exporters,  and  California 
fruit  growers. 

Team  members  are 
scheduled  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  var- 
ious Chinese  Ministries  to 
determine  plans  and  inter- 
ests of  those  Ministries  and 
describe  cooperators’  pro- 
grams. These  general  meet- 
ings will  be  followed  by  in- 
depth  sessions  between  in- 
dividual cooperator  repre- 
sentatives and  various  Chi- 
nese Ministries. 

USFGC,  NRA,  and  ASA 
will  focus  on  Chinese  plans 
for  expanding  livestock 
feed  manufacturing  and 
on  proposed  demonstra- 
tion units  and  training  pro- 


grams for  technicians  in- 
volved. 

WWA  will  be  looking  at 
China’s  proposals  for  ex- 
panding baking  facilities 
and  will  be  prepared  to 
discuss  model  baking  fa- 
cilities and  training  of 
bakers  and  millers. 

ASTA  is  interested  in 
pursuing  a program  of  co- 
operation with  the  National 
China  Seed  Corporation. 

The  California-fruit-grow- 
er  representative  will  follow 
up  on  Chinese  interest  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  proc- 
essing and  marketing,  and 
the  livestock  industry  rep- 
sentative,  on  Chinese 
plans  for  improving  live- 
stock breeding  stock. 

The  opportunities  for  co- 
operative projects  appear 
to  be  sizable,  especially 
in  the  livestock-production 
area.  Chinese  officials  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  are  planning 
to  expand  pork,  egg,  and 
broiler  production  around 
the  major  cities.  Perhaps 
200  million  people  live  in 
the  cities. 

Already,  Guangzhou 
(Canton)  reportedly  has 
contracted  for  a broiler/egg 
unit  of  1 million  birds; 
Guangzhou  and  Shanghai 
both  have  imported  U.S. 
breeding  swine. 

There  are,  of  course, 
many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. So  far,  there  has 
been  little  information  on 
the  relative  priority  for  live- 
stock development  in  the 
total  scheme  of  agricultural 
modernization.  Unknowns 
also  surround  transporta- 
tion, present  state-of-the- 
art  in  feed  manufacturing, 
capacity  of  plants  now  in 
operation,  and  size  of  op- 
erations planned.  □ 


more  than  1 million  tons. 
Another  2 million  tons  of 
U.S.  corn  are  in  the  pipe- 
line for  shipment  during 
1979. 

• Argentina  has  agreed 
to  supply  some  feedgrains 
between  1979  and  1981. 

• Australia  recently  sold 
100,000  tons  of  barley  to 
China — the  first  Chinese 
purchase  of  barley  since 
1961. 

These  large  feedgrain  im- 
ports— together  with  con- 
tinuing growth  in  demand 
for  wheat — are  pushing  Chi- 
na’s grain  imports  toward  a 
higher  plateau  than  in  the 
past. 

Most  sources  are  saying 
that  grain  imports  will  total 
at  least  10-12  million  tons 
annually  during  the  next 
few  years,  while  others  in- 
dicate that  the  volume  will 
tend  to  grow.  U.S.  grain  is 
likely  to  account  for  at  least 
half  of  the  total.  Thus,  Chi- 
nese future  imports  from 
the  United  States  alone 
could  be  above  the  5.3-mil- 
lion-ton  average  recorded 
for  total  Chinese  grain  im- 
ports during  calendar  years 
1973-77. 

Grain  imports  then  ranged 
from  a high  of  7.6  mil- 
lion tons  in  1973  to  a low 
of  2.1  million  in  1976,  with 
the  latter  figure  reflecting 
China’s  attempts  in  the 
mid-1970’s  to  reduce  its 
trade  deficit.  Following  the 
1977  drought,  1978  imports 
zoomed  to  a record  9.5  mil- 
lion tons,  including  3.3  mil- 
lion of  U.S.  wheat  and  corn. 

For  the  1978/79  market- 
ing year  (July-June),  grain 
imports  are  seen  rising  to 
about  13  million  tons — 9 
million  of  wheat  and  4 mil- 
lion of  corn.  They  come 
largely  from  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  Argentina. 

As  of  February  9,  Chi- 
nese wheat  purchases  from 
the  United  States  for  1978/ 
79  (June-May)  stood  at  3.0 
million  tons,  and  1.4  million 
tons  already  had  been  pur- 


chased for  delivery  during 
1979/80. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the 
3 million  tons  of  U.S.  corn 
scheduled  to  be  shipped  to 
China  during  1978/79  (Oc- 
tober-September). 

Trade  in  soybeans  and 
soybean  products  likewise 
could  be  affected  by  Chi- 
na’s interest  in  modern 
feeding  practices — as  well 
as  by  its  continuing  short- 
age in  vegetable  oil.  How- 
ever, Chinese  use  of  soy- 
bean meal  in  feed  has  been 
limited  so  far,  in  part  by  a 
lack  of  crushing  and  proc- 
essing facilities. 

Once  the  No.  2 exporter 
of  soybeans  next  to  the 
United  States,  China  al- 
ready has  come  to  depend 
on  soybean  imports.  In 
1977,  it  departed  from  its 
traditional  export  role  to 
import  a record  364,000 
tons  of  soybeans  following 
reduced  domestic  oilseed 
crops  in  1976/77. 

In  1978,  the  country 
again  imported  soybeans — 
some  110,000  tons — while 
exporting  about  the  same 
amount.  And  imports  are 
continuing  in  1979. 

These  purchases  includ- 
ed 47,000  tons  from  the 
United  States  during  1977 
and  57,000  in  1978.  So  far 
in  1979,  the  United  States 
has  shipped  68,000  tons  of 
soybeans  to  China. 

In  the  future,  such  im- 
ports should  increase  as 
demand  for  oil  and  meal 
rises.  But  the  country  also 
appears  intent  on  boosting 
exports  of  food-type  soy- 
beans, especially  to  Japan, 
and  last  year  reportedly 
achieved  a milllion-ton  in- 
crease in  soybean  output. 

Chinese  purchases  of 
soybean  oil — a major  im- 
port in  the  past  few  years — 
continued  through  1978,  al- 
though at  a lower  level  than 
in  1977. 

The  1978  imports  are  es- 
timated at  about  120,000 
tons,  with  44,000  supplied 
by  the  United  States. 
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So  far,  soybean  oil  pur- 
chases for  delivery  in  1979 
have  included  20,000  tons 
of  U.S. -origin  product  and 
another  60,000  tons  of  op- 
tional-origin oil.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  year  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  near  the 
1978  level. 

The  United  States  also 
has  made  headway  in  other 
agricultural  trade  areas — 
ranging  from  exports  of  tal- 
low, to  the  first  shipment 
ever  of  breeding  swine  to 
China. 

Competition  Remains 
Keen 

Despite  the  United  States 
recent  strong  showing  in 
agricultural  exports  to 
China,  competition  from 
other  sources  remains  keen. 
And  in  some  ways,  it  has 


intensified  since  1978. 

Then,  a reduced  soybean 
harvest  in  Brazil,  smaller 
wheat  crops  in  Australia 
and  Argentina,  and  trans- 
portation problems  in  Can- 
ada combined  to  create  un- 
usually good  marketing  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  grain 
and  soybeans. 

This  year,  exportable 
supplies  of  grain  and  soy- 
beans are  up  worldwide. 
For  instance: 

• Australia  just  harvest- 
ed a record  wheat  crop  es- 
timated at  17.6  million  tons, 
following  its  unusually 
short  outturn  last  season  of 
9.3  million  tons. 

• Canada’s  1978  wheat 
harvest  rose  by  nearly  1.2 
million  tons  from  the  pre- 
vious year’s  level. 

• The  European  Com- 


munity brought  in  a record 
1978  wheat  crop — about  47 
million  tons — and  is  using 
large  export  subsidies  to 
move  that  wheat  to  new 
markets,  including  China. 

• Argentina’s  1978/79 
wheat  crop  is  estimated 
some  2 million  tons  above 
the  reduced  1977/78  crop, 
and  the  country  also  has 
begun  an  aggressive  export 
sales  program. 

Unlike  the  United  States, 
most  of  these  countries 
have  trade  agreements  that 
guarantee  them  markets  in 
China  during  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Australian  Wheat 
Board,  for  instance,  just 
negotiated  its  second  long- 
term agreement  with  China. 
This  agreement  calls  for 
7.5  million  tons  of  wheat  to 


Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Manual  and  mechanical  labor 
go  hand  in  hand  on  a rice 
paddy  of  this  commune  in 
Luncuan  County;  a dairy  maid 
feeds  her  charges  on  a 
commune  in  Northeast  China; 
bringing  in  the  catch  on  a 
communal  fish  farm;  and 
harvesting  tea  on  the  famous 
Dragon  Well  Tea  Commune. 


be  delivered  during  1979- 
SI.  The  first  contract  under 
the  agreement — 2.5  million 
tons  to  be  shipped  this  year 
— was  signed  in  Beijing 
(Peking)  in  mid-January. 
(Another  500,000  tons  are 
being  supplied  outside  the 
agreement.)  Presumably, 
2.5  million  tons  also  will  be 
shipped  in  each  of  the  next 
2 years. 

Argentina  has  agreed  to 
ship  China  3 million  tons  of 
wheat  and  corn  during 
1979-81. 

Canada  last  month 
signed  an  agreement  to 
ship  8.4-10.5  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  China  over  a 3- 
year  period  beginning  Au- 
gust 1,  1979.  This  is  the 
largest  wheat  agreement  to 
date  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
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(The  same  team  that  ne- 
gotiated the  agreement 
with  Canada  has  been 
meeting  with  other  major 
grain-exporting  countries — 
Argentina,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.  Its 
talks  with  U.S.  officials  be- 
gan March  9.) 

And  the  European  Com- 
munity has  a general  trade 
agreement  with  China  that 
came  into  force  June  1, 
1978.  Through  1978,  the 
EC  had  not  gained  a sub- 
stantial foothold  in  the 
Chinese  market,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  ag- 
gressively to  change  that 
situation.  The  EC  Commis- 


sion, for  instance,  has  es- 
tablished a separate  tender 
system  for  wheat  sales  to 
China  and  pegged  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  such  sales 
at  80  units  of  account 
(about  $131)  per  ton,  com- 
pared with  75  u.a.  for  sales 
to  other  destinations.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  EC  ex- 
porters already  have  sold 
some  wheat  to  China. 

Another  important  un- 
known is  China’s  ability  to 
finance  rapid  import  ex- 
pansion. Its  agricultural  ex- 
ports, although  still  sizable, 
have  lagged  in  the  past  few 
years  as  a result  of  crop 
setbacks.  Cotton  textile  ex- 


ports appear  to  have  flour- 
ished so  far,  but  there  are 
obvious  limitations  to  that 
trade.  And  the  country’s 
seemingly  large  potential 
in  certain  industrial  areas, 
such  as  petroleum  produc- 
tion and  exports,  will  not  be 
realized  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
the  country  will  have  to  in- 
cur extensive  hard-curren- 
cy debt  to  finance  the  in- 
dustrial imports  now  being 
contemplated.  Some  sourc- 
es see  this  debt  rising  to 
$30  billion  or  more  by  1985 
from  $1  billion  in  1978. 

Whether  the  Chinese  will 


eschew  their  traditional 
aversion  to  indebtedness  to 
seek  agricultural  import  fi- 
nancing is  a question  that 
has  not  yet  been  answered. 

Of  course,  agricultural 
products  comprise  a spe- 
cial situation.  As  long  as 
China’s  population  con- 
tinues to  grow — however 
slowly — demand  for  food 
and  agricultural  products 
will  rise.  And  should  in- 
comes start  advancing  from 
their  still-low  levels  there 
could  be  a virtual  explosion 
of  demand  for  higher  qual- 
ity products,  such  as  meat, 
eggs,  and  perhaps  even 
convenience  foods.  □ 


Chinese  Farm  Output  Recovers  From  1977  Setback 


The  Chinese  have  announced  that  the  country’s  1978 
total  grain  production  (including  soybeans)  amount- 
ed to  roughly  295  million  tons,  a 10-million-ton  increase 
over  1977  production.  This  is  a new  record  and  the 
first  time  in  several  years  that  a national  grain  figure 
has  been  released  through  official  media. 

The  report  also  announced  increases  in  output  of 
cotton,  oil-bearing  crops,  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets, 
jute,  silkworm  cocoons,  tea,  and  cured  tobacco,  as 
well  as  in  hog  numbers.  However,  the  gains  in  most 
crops  were  reportedly  small,  and  State  plans  were  not 
met  in  a number  of  cases. 

The  increase  in  grain  production  (including  an  esti- 
mated 1-million-ton  gain  in  soybeans)  was  the  largest 
since  1974.  But  it  failed  to  reach  the  Government  target 
of  at  least  a 15-million-ton  increase. 

The  national  report  also  indicated  that  21  provinces 
boosted  production  over  1977’s,  with  13  of  these 
equaling  or  surpassing  previous  records  for  grain  pro- 
duction. Lower  production  was  reported  for  eight 
provinces. 

China’s  reporting  of  grain  production  leaves  a num- 
ber of  unanswered  questions,  however.  The  national 
figure  of  “roughly  295  million  tons”  is  an  approxima- 
tion and  appears  likely  to  involve  some  degree  of  up- 
ward rounding.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
held  to  its  1978  estimate  of  Chinese  production  of  290 
million  tons  pending  a review  of  both  total  grain  and 
component  grain  series  for  the  past  several  years. 

Earlier  reports  also  claimed  increases  of  5 million 
tons  in  the  summer  harvest,  primarily  overwintering 
grains,  and  10  million  tons  in  the  early  harvest  of  sum- 
mer grains  and  early  rice. 

Taken  at  face  value,  and  given  an  estimated  1- 
million-ton  increase  in  fall-harvested  soybeans,  these 
imply  that  the  late  harvest  of  intermediate  and  late 
rice,  miscellaneous  grains,  and  tubers  was  1 million 


tons  below  the  1977  level.  This  seems  unlikely,  as  does 
the  10-million-ton  increase  reported  for  the  early 
harvest. 

The  summer  harvest  was  up  only  5 million  tons,  and 
early  rice  production  could  have  been,  on  the  basis  of 
an  analysis  of  provincial  reports,  no  more  than  2 
million  tons  above  the  1977  level. 

China’s  success  in  agriculture  last  year  was  in  part 
due  to  the  increased  use  of  inputs,  particularly  chemical 
fertilizer — up  10  million  tons  from  the  1977  level. 

So  far,  little  new  information  has  been  released  on 
condition  of  the  fall-sown  overwintering  crops,  espe- 
cially winter  wheat.  However,  some  indications  point  to 
an  increased  area.  Dry  conditions  were  reduced  some- 
what by  rain  and  snow  in  late  February,  but  still  are 
a source  of  concern.  This  year’s  early  harvest  of 
winter-sown  crops  and  early  rice  will  be  unusually 
dependent  on  favorable  spring  rainfall. — Centrally 
Planned  Countries  Program  Area,  Foreign  Demand  and 
Competition  Division,  ESCS. 


Preliminary  USDA  Estimates  of  China’s  1978 
Production  of  Major  Crops 

[In  million  metric  tons] 


Item 

1977 

1978 

Grain: 

Rice  

126.5 

127.5 

Wheat 

40.5 

44.0 

Coarse  grains  

68.4 

70.5 

Corn  . 

34.4 

36.0 

Other  miscellaneous  grains 

8.1 

9.0 

Tubers  

26.5 

28.0 

Soybeans ___ 

9.5 

10.5 

Total  grain 

279.5 

289.5 

Cotton 

2.0 

2.1 

Rapeseed  

1.0 

1.5 
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Syria  Ups  Food  Imports, 
Despite  Good  Harvests 


Syria’s  generally  good 
agricultural  perform- 
ance of  recent  years  is  still 
falling  short  of  meeting 
some  of  the  country’s  key 
food  needs,  including  wheat 
flour,  corn,  rice,  sugar,  dairy 
products,  and  fresh  fruit, 
according  to  Shackford 
Pitcher,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Damascus. 

Food  imports,  as  a result, 
are  steadily  increasing.  In 
1978,  they  were  15  percent 
above  1977’s  $333-million 
level,  and  in  1979  are  fore- 
cast to  rise  still  higher. 

Canada  was  the  major 
supplier  of  agricultural 
products  in  1977  (latest 
year  for  which  data  are 
available),  with  delivery  of 
330,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  sold  on  credit  terms 
that  the  Syrians  considered 
preferable  to  those  offered 
under  the  U.S.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  export 
credit  program. 

Wheat  flour  was  the  next 
most  important  item,  with 
France  and  Italy  the  major 
suppliers. 

Butter  oil  (samneh)  was 
in  third  place,  with  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC)  coun- 
tries the  major  suppliers. 
EC  restitution  payments  for 
wheat  flour  and  butter  made 
it  possible  for  the  sellers  to 
quote  very  attractive  prices. 

Rice  was  next  in  impor- 
tance, with  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  the  main 
sources  of  supply. 

Sugar  is  imported  in  both 
raw  and  refined  forms,  as 
well  as  large  amounts  of 
dairy  products,  including 
powdered  milk  and  cheese. 


Other  important  food  im- 
ports are  oranges,  coffee, 
bananas,  tea,  and — in  re- 
cent years — increasing 
amounts  of  soybean  meal 
and  feed  concentrates  and 
ingredients. 

The  United  States  in  1977 
dropped  back  to  third  place 
as  a supplier  of  food  and 
agricultural  products  to 
Syria,  after  being  in  first 
place  in  1976.  The  major 
items  shipped  to  Syria  in 
1977 — wheat,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco— were  financed  un- 
der P.L.  480.  In  1978,  total 
value  declined  somewhat 
because  of  lower  prices  for 
U.S.  rice  and  the  absence 
of  tobacco  shipments. 

Syria’s  preference  for 
bagged  corn  and  soybean 
meal  seems  to  limit  U.S. 
sales  opportunities  for 
these  commodities,  al- 
though some  U.S.  corn  may 
be  reaching  Syria  after  bag- 
ging in  Lebanon  or  other 
Mediterranean  locations.  A 
100,000-ton  port  elevator, 
now  under  construction  at 
Tartous,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  late  1979,  and 
will  place  U.S.  suppliers  in 
a better  position  to  supply 
corn  and  other  bulk  grains. 

The  United  States  is  a 
very  small  market  for  Syrian 
agricultural  exports,  but 
does  take  most  of  the 
tobacco  exported.  Syria’s 
leading  agricultural  export 
is  cotton,  which  accounted 
for  about  three-fourths  of 
the  country’s  farm  exports 
in  1977  and  1978. 

Lentils  were  next  in 
importance  during  these 
years,  with  Egypt  the  major 


buyer.  Syria  has  since  pro- 
hibited exports  to  Egypt, 
which  will  affect  new  con- 
tracts and  probably  means 
the  loss  of  the  Egyptian 
market  in  1979. 

Other  major  Syrian  ex- 
ports include  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  tobacco  leaf, 
and — occasionally — barley. 

The  anticipated  upturn  in 
the  Syrian  economy  during 
1979  will  involve  agriculture 
to  a substantial  degree — 
provided  favorable  weather 
and  good  growing  condi- 
tions prevail.  Significant 
economic  benefits  could 
flow  from  oil  pipeline  reve- 
nues, increased  trade,  and 
tourism. 

The  shortage  of  farm 
workers  is  expected  to  be 
an  increasing  problem  for 
such  labor-intensive  crops 
as  cotton  and  sugarbeets. 
Cotton  area  may  be  about 
5 percent  smaller  in  1979 
than  in  1978,  when  total 
production  was  387,500 
tons  of  seed  cotton. 

The  outlook  for  sugar- 
beets  is  unclear,  as  many 
farmers  are  refusing  to 
grow  this  crop  again.  Little 
specialized  sugarbeet 
equipment  is  available  in 
the  main  producing  areas. 

Expansion  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue this  year,  particularly 
as  large  Government  poul- 
try farms  begin  operations. 
The  continued  profitability 
of  broiler  farms  is  encour- 
aging further  expansion  by 
the  private  sector. 

The  outlook  for  dairying 
is  not  bright  because  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  pastures. 
Management  problems  on 
Government  dairy  farms 
have  interfered  with  effi- 
cient production  on  exist- 
ing farms,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  new  farms  will  be  oper- 
ating any  more  efficiently 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Sheep  production  de- 
pends on  winter  range  con- 
ditions and  the  availability 
of  corn  and  other  feeds 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Reports  of  high  feed  prices 
are  an  indication  that  fat- 
tening of  sheep  in  confine- 
ment may  drop  off  in  1979 
and  that  a reduction  in  the 
breeding  flock  could  take 
place. 

Higher  prices  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  en- 
couraged an  expansion  in 
production.  Producers  find 
it  profitable  to  take  better 
care  of  their  orchards  and 
vineyards  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease plantings.  The  use 
of  plastic  greenhouses  for 
vegetables  to  expand  the 
growing  seasons  is  gener- 
ating interest,  and  some 
landowners  consider  green- 
house production  the  best 
investment  in  vegetable 
farming. 

Large  flour  imports  are 
projected  for  1979,  but 
once  the  new  flour  mills 
now  under  construction  be- 
come operational,  imports 
will  drop  off.  In  years  of  low 
wheat  production,  wheat 
imports  are  expected  to 
increase. 

Syria’s  imports  of  food 
items  by  the  private  trade 
are  generally  subject  to 
high  duties  and  import  li- 
censing. In  1978,  the  trade 
obtained  most  of  its  foreign 
exchange  from  unofficial 
sources,  which  occasionally 
impeded  expansion  of  food 
imports  and  resulted  in  tem- 
porary shortages.  Imports 
of  U.S.  almonds  and  vege- 
table seeds  could  be  af- 
fected if  the  Government 
were  to  interfere  with  the 
present  system. 

State  trading  seems  to 
serve  as  a barrier  to  trade 
with  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally because  the  Govern- 
ment importing  agencies 
set  up  conditions  in  the 
invitations  for  bids  (IFB’s) 
that  many  U.S.  firms  find 
difficult  to  meet.  In  some 
cases,  IFB’s  are  held  sev- 
eral times  before  any  con- 
tracting takes  place.  In  the 
case  of  flour,  the  specifica- 
tions are  not  those  usually 
used  by  U.S.  exporters.  □ 
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Higher  Volume  Pushes 
U.S.  Farm  Exports 
To  Record  Value  in  78 

By  Sally  Breedlove  Byrne 


In  contrast  to  the  recent  pattern  of  high  U.S. 
farm  export  values  attained  mainly  by  higher 
prices,  the  record  $29.4  billion  worth  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  exported  in  calendar 
1978  was  achieved  mainly  by  expanded  volumes 
of  key  commodities.  Grains  and  preparations 
accounted  for  about  half  the  $5. 8-billion  increase 
over  the  1977  total. 


Exports  of  U.S.  farm 
products  in  calendar 
1978  reached  an  unprece- 
dented $29.4  billion  value 
the  hard  way — mostly  by 
increased  volume,  rather 
than  higher  prices.  Grains 
and  preparations  account- 
ed for  about  half  the  $5.8- 
billion  increase  over  the 
year-earlier  total. 

All  major  commodity 
groups  were  valued  higher 
in  1978  than  in  1977.  How- 
ever, higher  volume  was  the 
key  development  during 
1978’s  U.S.  export  trade  in 
farm  products.  Grain  ex- 
port volume  rose  24  per- 
cent to  94  million  metric 


The  author  is  an  economist 
in  USDA’s  Economics,  Statis- 
tics, and  Cooperatives  Service. 


tons,  and  soybean  export 
tonnage  was  28  percent 
larger  than  in  1977. 

The  cotton  export  unit 
value  averaged  $1,292  per 
ton  in  1978,  down  from 
$1,505  in  1977.  The  soy- 
bean unit  value  declined  7 
percent,  and  unit  values 
also  were  lower  for  oil- 
seed products. 

The  export  unit  value  for 
wheat  averaged  11  percent 
over  the  1977  level,  and 
feedgrains  and  rice  were 
priced  higher.  Price  gains 
were  recorded  for  most 
other  products  as  well. 

U.S.  agricultural  imports 
were  up  10  percent  in  1978 
over  the  1977  total  to  $14.8 
billion.  Imports  of  meat  and 
meat  preparations  in- 
creased 19  percent  in  vol- 
ume and  44  percent  in 
value  to  $1.85  billion.  Cof- 
fee imports  rose  21  percent 
in  volume,  but  declined  5 


percent  in  value  to  $4.0 
billion. 

Sugar  and  vegetable  oil 
import  values  declined 
sharply,  but  values  for  most 
other  items  gained  mark- 
edly. 

The  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  surplus  reached  a 
record  $14.6  billion  in 
1978 — the  fifth  straight  year 
that  the  surplus  has  ex- 
ceeded $10  billion. 

Wheat  exports  increased 
in  1978  as  a result  of  pro- 
duction shortfalls  in  sev- 
eral regions  during  1977. 
Significant  declines  in  out- 
turns were  recorded  in 
China,  Latin  America, 
North  Africa,  and  Europe. 

China’s  imports  of  U.S. 
wheat  totaled  almost  2 mil- 
lion tons — the  first  ship- 
ments since  234,000  tons  in 
1974. 

Direct  exports  to  Europe 
(excluding  the  USSR)  rose 
37  percent  to  3.74  million 
tons. 

Shipments  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica increased  from  4 mil- 
lion tons  to  7.36  million 
tons. 

Shipments  expanded  to 
most  other  areas,  but  ex- 
ports declined  to  Japan,  the 
USSR,  Egypt,  Korea,  and 
Iran. 

Feedgrain  exports  rose 
16  percent  in  volume  in 
1978.  Corn  exports  in- 
creased 24  percent,  but 
shipments  of  grain  sorghum 
and  barley  declined. 

Exports  to  the  USSR — 
which  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  feedgrain 
shipments — expanded  from 
3.6  million  tons  to  9.9  mil- 
lion tons.  Soviet  coarse- 
grain  production  fell  22  mil- 
lion tons  in  1977. 

Feedgrain  exports  to 
Japan  increased  6 percent 
to  10.9  million  tons.  Ship- 
ments to  Latin  America 
were  up  18  percent,  and 
exports  to  the  developing 
countries  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Asia  were  up 
40  percent. 

Direct  shipments  to  West- 


Farm  Export  Highlights 

• Record  U.S.  export 
volumes  were  reached  in 
1978  for  feedgrains,  soy- 
beans, protein  meal,  tobac- 
co, and  vegetable  oils. 

• Direct  exports  to  cen- 
trally planned  countries 
rose  from  $1.7  billion  to 
$3.1  billion. 

• Exports  to  developing 
countries  increased  32  per- 
cent in  value,  with  the 
strongest  gains  in  ship- 
ments to  Latin  America  and 
western  Asia. 

• Exports  to  developed 
countries  were  up  12  per- 
cent, with  the  fastest  gains 
to  Spain,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan. 

• Exports  of  wheat  and 
its  products  were  41  per- 
cent above  the  reduced 
1977  volume,  although  still 
below  the  1973  record. 


ern  Europe  declined  26  per- 
cent in  volume,  but  direct 
shipments  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope more  than  doubled. 

U.S.  soybean  exports 
rose  4.5  million  tons  in 
1978,  and  protein  meal  ex- 
ports by  2.1  million  tons. 
Shipments  increased  to  all 
major  markets — one  reason 
being  the  reduced  1978 
Brazilian  soybean  harvest 
(more  than  2 million  tons 
below  the  1977  level).  At 
the  same  time,  use  of  pro- 
tein meal  for  feed  has  been 
increasing  rapidly. 

Relative  price  changes 
also  favored  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  meal.  The  soy- 
bean export  unit  value 
averaged  $252  per  ton  in 
1978,  down  from  $271  in 
1977.  The  soybean  meal 
unit  value  declined  6 per- 
cent. The  export  unit  value 
of  corn  increased  from  $102 
in  1977  to  $105  in  1978. 

Sunflowerseed  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  U.S. 
export  commodity.  Ship- 
ments more  than  doubled 
in  1978  to  1.32  million  tons, 
valued  at  $344  million — 
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volume  equivalent  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  U.S.  crop. 

Leading  sunflowerseed 
markets  are  the  Nether- 
lands, Mexico,  West  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  and  Italy. 

U.S.  rice  export  volume 
declined  slightly  in  1978. 
Shipments  to  Iran  fell  42 
percent,  and  those  to  the 
European  Community  (EC) 
15  percent — losses  that 
were  approximately  offset 
by  larger  shipments  to  In- 
donesia, Nigeria,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Cotton  exports  expanded 
33  percent  in  volume  to  the 
highest  level  since  1961. 
Textile  industries  in  many 
countries  have  recovered 
from  the  slump  of  the  mid- 
1970’s.  U.S.  cotton  has 
been  competitively  priced 
on  the  world  market.  The 
rise  of  the  yen  relative  to 
the  U.S.  dollar  has  made 
cotton  less  expensive  to 
Japanese  spinners. 

Cotton  exports  to  Japan 
rose  29  percent  in  1978  to 

286.000  tons.  Exports  to 
South  Korea  increased  to 

298.000  tons.  Shipments  to 
other  developing  countries 
in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Asia  also  were  markedly 
higher  than  in  1977.  Ex- 
ports to  China  rose  to 

127.000  tons.  Shipments  to 
Western  Europe  were  7 per- 
cent higher  than  1977’s. 

Tobacco  export  volume 
increased  11  percent  in 
1978  to  a record  high.  Part 
of  the  gain  was  a result  of 
the  U.S.  East  Coast  dock 
strike  in  1977,  which  caused 
some  delays  in  shipments. 

Much  of  the  1978  gain 
was  in  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  re- 
covered sharply  from  the 
reduced  1977  volume.  Ship- 
ments to  Japan  declined  24 
percent.  Exports  to  de- 
veloping countries  were 
down  4 percent,  with  gains 
to  Taiwan  and  Thailand  off- 
set by  declines  to  Egypt 
and  Zaire. 

Exports  of  fruits,  nuts, 
and  vegetables  were  up  19 


percent  by  value  in  1978, 
mainly  because  of  higher 
prices  for  fruits  and  nuts. 

Shipments  to  Canada — 
the  market  for  almost  a 
third  of  these  exports — 
were  up  8 percent  in  value. 
Exports  were  up  7 percent 
to  the  EC  and  61  percent  to 
Japan,  the  second  largest 
country  market. 

Fresh  fruit  exports  de- 
creased slightly  in  volume 
for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  The  decline  was 
largely  a result  of  the  re- 
duced U.S.  citrus  crop. 


Higher  prices  for  major 
items  boosted  U.S.  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts— including  dairy  and 
poultry  items — to  a record 
$3  billion  in  1978. 

Meat  exports  rose  21  per- 
cent in  value.  Export  vol- 
ume was  unchanged,  with 
a decline  in  pork  shipments 
offset  by  gains  for  beef  and 
variety  meats.  Beef  and 
veal  exports  to  Japan  rose 
68  percent  to  33,845  tons. 

Exports  of  animal  fats 
dropped  9 percent  in  vol- 
ume. Most  markets — ex- 


cept Egypt  and  Mexico — 
took  less  in  1978  than  in 
1977. 

Export  volume  of  whole 
cattle  hides  was  2 percent 
larger  than  in  1977,  while 
shipments  of  hide  parts 
were  up  85  percent,  despite 
the  decline  in  U.S.  cattle 
slaughter. 

Cattle  hide  exports  were 
up  4 percent  in  volume  to 
Japan,  3 percent  to  Korea, 
and  7 percent  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Exports  to  the  EC 
declined  15  percent  from 
the  1977  level.  □ 


U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Value  by  Commodity,  Calendar  1975-78 


Commodity 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1977/78 

Change 

Mil.  dot. 

Mil.  dot. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent 

Dairy  products  

148 

142 

176 

134 

-24 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases  

360 

443 

592 

584 

-1 

Hides  and  skins,  excl.  furskins  

407 

518 

562 

685 

+ 22 

Meat  and  meat  products  

432 

617 

610 

736 

+ 21 

Poultry  and  poultry  products  „ 

158 

263 

312 

341 

+ 9 

Other  

187 

397 

414 

495 

+ 20 

Total  animals  and  products  

1,692 

2,380 

2,666 

2,915 

+ 12 

Feedgrains  and  products  

5,283 

6,024 

4,907 

5,903 

+ 20 

Rice  

858 

629 

693 

880 

+ 27 

Wheat  and  major  products  

5,353 

4,086 

2,932 

4,602 

+ 57 

Other  

126 

136 

143 

149 

+ 4 

Total  grains  and  preparations  

11,620 

10,875 

8,675 

11,534 

+ 33 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  

466 

368 

640 

766 

+ 20 

Soybeans  

2,865 

3,315 

4,393 

5,208 

+ 19 

Protein  meal  

672 

899 

953 

1,300 

+ 36 

Other  

449 

488 

641 

1,073 

+ 67 

Total  oilseeds  and  products  

4,452 

5,070 

6,627 

8,347 

+ 26 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  

991 

1,049 

1,529 

1,740 

+ 14 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

877 

940 

1,094 

1,358 

+ 24 

Fruits  and  preparations  

699 

770 

835 

1,014 

+ 22 

Nuts  and  preparations  

169 

198 

240 

324 

+ 35 

Vegetables  and  preparations  

504 

674 

622 

676 

+ 9 

Feeds  and  fodders  

313 

449 

616 

603 

-2 

Other  

567 

592 

699 

776 

+ 11 

Total  products  and  preparations  

4,120 

4,672 

5,635 

6,491 

+ 15 

Total  

21,884 

22,997 

23,636 

29,395 

+ 24 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Volume  by  Commodity,  Calendar  1975-78 


Commodity 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1977/78 

Change 

1,000  M.T. 

1,000  M.T. 

1,000  M.T. 

1,000  M.T. 

Percent 

Wheat  and  products  

32,053 

27,772 

25,114 

35,469 

+ 41 

Feedgrains  and  products  

40,383 

51,568 

48,354 

56,153 

+ 16 

Rice  

2,138 

2,106 

2,181 

2,171 

-1 

Soybeans  .. 

12,496 

15,332 

16,195 

20,705 

+ 28 

Oilmeal  

3,950 

5,043 

4,293 

6,424 

+ 50 

Vegetable  oils  

858 

1,028 

1,346 

2,054 

+ 53 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  



874 

778 

1,016 

1,347 

+ 33 

Tobacco  

263 

269 

285 

318 

+ 11 

Total  

93,015 

103,835 

98,784 

124,641 

+ 26 
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Casablanca:  Morocco’s 
Major  Wheat  Port 


Top:  Unloading  facilities  at  the  port  of  Casablanca. 

Below:  A view  of  the  storage  facilities  at  this,  Morocco’s 
busiest  port,  which  handles  thousands  of  tons  of  imported  wheat 
each  year.  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  Piason  says  the  port’s 
facilities  surpass  those  of  most  Atlantic  Coast  ports  in  Africa. 


Casablanca,  Morocco’s 
busiest  port,  each  year 
handles  thousands  of  tons 
of  imported  wheat,  includ- 
ing large  amounts  from  the 
United  States. 

In  1977/78,  Morocco  im- 
ported 1.8  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  from  all 
sources,  more  than  one- 
third  from  the  United 
States.  In  1978/79,  wheat 
imports  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 1.4  million  tons,  and 
the  United  States  will  be 
among  the  major  suppliers. 

Most  of  these  shipments 
have  gone  or  will  go 
through  Casablanca. 

Preliminary  Moroccan 
data  indicate  that  between 
January  and  September 
1978,  Moroccan  wheat  im- 
ports were  1.27  million  tons, 
of  which  the  United  States 
accounted  for  758,000  tons, 
or  60  percent.  Preliminary 
figures  for  the  last  3 months 
of  1978,  however,  show  that 
the  European  Community 
(EC)  became  the  main  sup- 
plier in  the  period. 

Among  the  ports  of  the 
world,  Casablanca  has 
equipment  and  facilities 
ranking  high  by  any  stand- 
ard, surpassing  those  of 
most  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  normal 
hoists,  chutes,  belts,  and 
other  cargo-handling  para- 
phernalia found  at  a busy 
port,  Casablanca  has  equip- 
ment capable  of  unloading 
more  than  a million  tons  of 
grain  a year.  Currently, 
grain  is  being  handled  at  an 
average  rate  of  80,000- 

90,000  tons  per  month.  The 
country’s  lesser  ports  of 
Tangier,  Safi,  and  Agadir 
unload  an  additional  30,000- 

40,000  tons  of  grain  per 
month. 

Grain  storage  facilities  at 
Casablanca  consist  of  two 
vertical  silos  of  30,000-ton 
capacity  and  one  shed-like 
storehouse  of  10,000  tons. 


By  Frank  J.  Piason,  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Attache,  Rabat. 


In  addition,  up  to  10,000 
tons  of  grain  is  sometimes 
piled  on  the  quay  with  no 
covering.  This  grain  is  sub- 
ject to  minimal  losses  to 
rats  and  weather,  at  least 
during  the  May-October  dry 
period. 

Arrival  weights  at  Casa- 
blanca are  measured  in  the 
silos  by  three  2-ton  scales. 
The  wheat  deposited  on  the 
quay  is  bagged  and  weighed 
on  small,  portable  scales. 
Outbound  grain  is  shipped 
both  in  railroad  freight  cars 
and  by  trucks. 

Examples  of  the  traffic 
moving  through  the  port  of 
Casablanca  is  the  Faustinia, 
a Japanese  freighter  that 
unloaded  a cargo  of  U.S. 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  in 
October  and  the  Mohawk, 
which  unloaded  a shipment 
of  P.L.  480,  Title  I,  Hard 
Red  Winter  Wheat  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Wheat  from  the  Faustinia 
went  into  the  storage  ware- 
house for  eventual  bagging 
and/or  handling  through 
the  vertical  silos.  The  Mo- 
hawk’s cargo  was  part  of 
four  20,000-ton  shipments 
of  Title  I wheat  purchased 
in  June  1978. 

A unit  of  the  Office  Inter- 
professionel  des  C6r6ales 
(ONICL)  is  located  at  Casa- 
blanca, headed  by  Aboal- 
fattah  Gharbi,  ONICL’s  Re 
gional  Inspector  at  the  port. 
This  office — the  largest  of 
10  such  units  in  Morocco — 
oversees  the  arrival  and 
distribution  of  cereals  at 
Casablanca. 

Casablanca  also  is  the 
site  for  storage  facilities  for 

400,000  tons  of  grain  con- 
trolled by  the  Societe  Co- 
operatives Agricoles  Maro- 
caines  (SCAM),  headed  by 
Redouane  Boujemaa,  Di- 
rector General.  The  Casa- 
blanca-based SCAM,  man- 
aged by  Ahmed  el  Harti,  has 
a membership  of  about 
1,450  farmers;  it  also  has 
storage  facilities  at  Settat 
and  Ben  Slimane.  Ten  addi- 
tional storage  units  in  other 
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Bangladesh  Jute  Exports 
To  Gain  in  1978/79 


provinces  bring  SCAM’s 
total  to  600,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  wheat  loaded 
into  these  facilities  is  of 
domestic  origin,  although 
some  imported  wheat  also 
is  stored.  These  facilities, 
built  in  1950,  have  had  to 
be  supplemented  by  open 
air  storage  under  tarpaulins. 
Reportedly,  the  grain  is 
subject  to  severe  insect  in- 
festations. 

SCAM  is  trying  to  control 
these  infestations  by  apply- 
ing insecticides  to  the 
stored  sacks  of  grain. 

SCAM’s  two  functions 
are  to  help  the  Government 
in  its  grain  storage  pro- 
gram, which  enables  Mo- 
rocco to  maintain  sizable 
grain  stocks,  and  to  regu- 
late prices  paid  to  ONICL 
farmers. 

All  cereals  have  support 
prices  except  soft  wheat, 
which  has  one  fixed  price. 
SCAM  may  buy  cereals 
other  than  bread  wheat  at 
free-market  prices  like  any 
licensed  storage  company. 
But,  unlike  private  compa- 
nies, SCAM  cooperatives  are 
required  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment support  price  when 
grain  is  offered  by  produc- 
ers, regardless  of  market 
prices.  SCAM  bought  bread 
wheat  last  summer  at  the 
support  price  of  about 
$21.25  per  quintal  and  sold 
it  for  $20.62,  with  a direct 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  up  for  this 
difference  plus  costs  for 
labor  and  other  inputs.  □ 


Domestic  consumption 
and  exports  of  Bangla- 
desh jute  and/or  jute  prod- 
ucts are  expected  to  be 
greater  in  1978/79  than  in 
the  past  two  seasons  be- 
cause of  the  bumper  jute 
crop  harvested  in  1977/78. 

The  1978/79  crop  is  es- 
timated at  slightly  more 
than  6.5  million  bales  (400 
lb  each),  compared  with  5.5 
million  in  1977/78,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  19.4  per- 
cent. Although  yields  were 
down  somewhat,  favorable 
prices  during  the  past  2 
seasons  prompted  growers 
to  increase  jute  area  from 
728,450  hectares  in  1977/78 
to  890,300  hectares  in 
1978/79. 

The  Bangladesh  Jute  Re- 
search Institute  (BJRI)  made 
available  a new,  high-yield- 
ing variety  of  jute  for  plant- 
ing in  1977/78,  and  this  may 
have  accounted  for  a small 
part  of  the  increase  in  crop 
size.  On  experimental  plots, 
the  new  seed  had  an  aver- 
age yield  often  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  tradi- 


Based  on  reports  by  Oldrich 
Fejfar,  U.S.  Agricultural  Attach^, 
Dacca. 


tional  seeds. 

The  Institute  also  has 
developed  a high-yielding 
jute  variety  suitable  for 
planting  from  mid-January 
to  mid-July,  and  which  can 
be  cultivated  as  a mixed 
crop  with  onions.  This  va- 
riety was  grown  experi- 
mentally in  the  1977/78 
season  and  also  resulted  in 
yields  much  better  than 
from  varieties  normally 
grown. 

The  Ministry  of  Jute  re- 
ported raw  jute  exports  of 
1.7  million  bales  in  1977/78, 
about  36  percent  lower  than 
the  2.3  million  bales  in 
1976/77.  The  export  target 
for  1977/78  was  2 million 
bales,  but  Ministry  officials 
said  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  because  of  lower  pro- 
duction in  1976/77  and  a 
shortage  of  ocean  shipping 
space. 

Exports  of  raw  jute  in 
1978/79  are  expected  to 
reach  2.5  million  bales. 

The  Bangladesh  Jute 
Mills  Corporation  reports 
that  domestic  consumption 
of  raw  jute  in  1977/78 
totaled  nearly  3.1  million 
bales,  compared  with  some 
2.9  million  in  1976/77.  Pro- 
duction of  jute  goods  in 


1977/78  was:  Hessian, 

179,479  tons;  sacking, 
269,712  tons;  carpet  back- 
ing, 77,353  tons;  and  mis- 
cellaneous products,  28,560 
tons. 

Jute  goods  exports  have 
been  reported  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  530,757  tons  in 
1977/78.  Of  this  total,  the 
United  States  took  118,854 
tons,  about  one-fou>th  of 
the  country’s  total  jute 
goods  exports.  In  the  past 
season,  about  460,000  tons 
of  jute  goods  were  exported, 
and  the  United  States  took 
106,000  tons. 

Bangladesh  is  trying  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the 
world  jute  carpeting  market 
by  reducing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  country’s  produc- 
tion capacity  of  133,800 
square  meters  and  the  cur- 
rent global  demand  for  3.4 
million  square  meters  an- 
nually. 

Financing  arrangements 
have  been  approved  for 
construction  of  two  pri- 
vately owned  carpet  mills. 
The  country’s  2-year  plan 
calls  for  40  jute  carpet 
looms  to  go  into  operation 
by  1980,  but  it  now  appears 
that  only  10  will  go  into 
operation  by  that  time. 
Plans  also  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a pilot  plant  to  study 
ways  of  processing  jutton. 
If  these  methods  can  be 
used  commercially,  the  re- 
sult would  be  enhanced 
jute  goods  exports  and  a 
diminution  of  raw  jute  ex- 
ports. □ 
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Japan  To  Boost  Cotton  Imports, 
U.S.  May  Provide  One -Third 


Japan’s  cotton  spinning 
industry — a strong  im- 
porter of  U.S.  cotton — is 
currently  in  a stable  and 
profitable  period,  although 
larger  cotton  goods  im- 
ports may  erode  profits  in 
the  months  ahead.  But  the 
industry  is  expected  to 
boost  raw  cotton  imports 
to  provide  stocks  large 
enough  to  meet  demand 
for  domestically  produced 
cotton  products,  and  the 
United  States  probably  will 
provide  about  one-third  of 
these  imports. 

The  industry’s  favorable 
position  is  the  result  of  re- 
covery in  cotton  yarn  out- 
put and  a climb  in  yarn 
prices.  The  spinners’  cartel 
agreement  that  was  aban- 
doned last  June  reduced 
production  by  cutting  the 
number  of  spindles  and 
helped  strengthen  yarn 
prices. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton 
from  all  sources  during 
1978/79  (August-July)  are 
currently  forecast  at  about 
3.3  million  bales  (480  lb 
net).  These  arrivals  would 


Based  on  dispatch  from  Dudley 
G.  Williams,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attach^,  Tokyo. 


make  the  current  season 
import  total  4.5  percent 
higher  than  last  year’s  total 
imports  of  3,150,000  bales. 

Raw  cotton  imports  dur- 
ing August-October  1978 
totaled  nearly  750,000  bales, 

70.000  bales  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  increase  re- 
flects stepped-up  purchases 
by  spinners  last  March,  May, 
and  June,  when  both  do- 
mestic yarn  prices  and  the 
yen  exchange  rate  began  to 
climb. 

Of  the  imports  made  dur- 
ing August-October  1978, 
the  United  States  supplied 

236.000  bales,  the  Soviet 
Union  118,000,  Argentina 
89,000,  Mexico  56,000,  and 
Paraguay  46,000.  The  U.S. 
share  of  31 .5  percent,  added 


to  those  of  the  other  four 
top  suppliers,  brought  the 
market  share  total  of  the 
five  to  a hefty  73  percent  of 
total  cotton  imports.  Im- 
ports from  Central  America 
— 48,000  bales — were  well 
below  usual  volumes. 

The  United  States  was 
the  particular  beneficiary  of 
Japan’s  cotton  import  surge 
in  1978  since  other  export- 
ers, including  the  Soviet 
Union,  India,  and  Pakistan, 
limited  exports  until  new 
crop  results  were  known, 
and  Brazil  reduced  its  cot- 
ton export  subsidy.  Also, 
reports  that  China  was  buy- 
ing large  amounts  of  U.S. 
cotton  prompted  Japanese 
spinners  to  stockpile  larger 
volumes  of  U.S.  cotton  to 
cover  their  expected  needs. 

Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1978/79  are  likely 
to  be  about  1,100,000  bales, 
some  33  percent  of  Japan’s 
total  purchases.  During  Au- 
gust 1978-January  1979  the 
United  States  supplied  an 
estimated  480,000  bales,  up 


31  percent  from  shipments 
in  the  same  period  a year 
earlier. 

Total  imports  during  the 
first  part  of  1979  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  higher 
than  in  the  same  months  of 
the  previous  year  because 
of  continued  high  domestic 
yarn  prices,  further  yen  ap- 
preciation, and  increased 
stock  rebuilding  in  antici- 
pation of  higher  raw  cotton 
prices. 

Japan’s  raw  cotton  con- 
sumption in  1978/79  re- 
mains at  the  earlier  forecast 
of  2,860,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  2,719,000  a year 
earlier.  Following  the  aban- 
donment of  the  spinners’ 
limitation  agreement,  strong 
domestic  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods  led  to  a recovery 
in  yarn  production. 

Although  the  agreement 
resulted  in  a 1.7  million- 
spindle  cut  by  the  end  of 
1978,  there  are  still  suffi- 
cient spindles  in  operation 
to  take  care  of  current 
needs.  According  to  the 
Japan  Spinners  Associa- 
tion, there  were  7.87  million 
spindles  in  use  in  Septem- 
ber 1978,  but  only  3 million 
were  being  used  three  shifts 
a day.  However,  the  3-mil- 
lion-spindle figure  was  still 

100,000  more  than  had  been 
in  three-shift  use  in  August. 

The  trend  in  the  industry 
seems  to  be  to  use  more 
spindles  in  24-hour  opera- 
tions and  to  boost  plant 
efficiency.  □ 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 
To  Go  Monthly 

Foreign  Agriculture  will  become  a monthly 
beginning  with  the  April  issue.  To  be  published 
thereafter  at  the  first  of  each  month,  the 
magazine  will  be  expanded  in  length  and  scope. 
Data  and  text  will  be  updated  until  press  time 
to  insure  use  of  the  latest  possible  information. 
The  final  weekly  issue  will  be  that  of  March  19. 
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